AIDE   TO   SIR   AUSTEN

vigour, and hammered out a number of tu quoques. He
brusquely turned down further consideration of the Proto-
col. If we had not signed more arbitration treaties than
other countries we had in fact arbitrated most. It was enough
to guarantee the frontiers of the west; it was asking too
much that we should guarantee every country and every
frontier.

It is important to fit this kind of language into its
context. By 1927 the world in general, and the British
public in particular, were not resigned to Conservative real-
ism. Dissatisfaction was widespread and vocal. While criti-
cism was buzzing round his head Sir Austen took another
of his autumn cruises in the Mediterranean, and this time
used the occasion to visit the famous Primo dc Rivera at
Majorca and discussed the problem of Tangier with him.
On the way back he stopped at Paris, and once more was
able to assert that M. Briand and himself had * pretty much
the same ideas in their heads on all questions, not only
present but those to come'.

In the meanwhile Sir Austen's critics were not inactive and
roused themselves for a vigorous campaign throughout the
country. The autumn of 1927 was a decisive time in the
chequered history of the League of Nations Union. This
body set itself the large task of * educating public opinion *.
Although it used all the methods of a highly organized
political party, it determined to cut across all party values
to gather in the support of all men and women of goodwill
who asked only Peace, Security, and Disarmament through
the League of Nations. Chamberlain had not done enough
to forestall this compelling moral plea. In 192,7 the sense of
insecurity was not sufficiently strong to make realism a
sufficient antidote to it, but it was his misfortune that this
surge of righteousness should have coincided with Lord
Cecil's resignation.
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